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tion assembled at stated seasons, 
to perform the solemn worship of 
their deities. Here they cele- 
brated anniversaries of great na- 
tional events, and buried the il- 
lustrious dead. 

The Jews, on many great oc- 
casions, assembled at Gilgal. 
The name of the place, signifies. 
“a heap.” Here was a pile of 
stones, which were brought from 


the bed of the river Jordan, and | 


piled up on the spot where they 
encamped for the first night after 
they crossed that river, on their 
entrance into “the promised 
Jand.” Let the reader examine 
similar piles of stones on the 
waters of the Licking, near New- 
ark, in the counties of Perry, 
Pickaway and Ross and then ask 
himself, Whether those who rais- 
ed our monuments, were not o- 
riginally from Asia? Shiloh, 
where the Jews frequently as- 
sembled to transact great nation- 
al affairs, and perform acts of de- 
votion, was situated upon a high 
hill. When this place was de- 
serted, the loftier hill of Zion was 
selected in its stead. Upon Si- 
nai’s awful summit the law of 
God was promulgated. Moses 
was commanded to ascend a 
mountain todie. Solomon’s tem- 
ple was situated upon a high hull 
by Divine appointment. Samaria, 
a place celebrated for the wor- 
ship of idols, was built upon the 
high hill of Shemer, by Omni, 
king of Israel, who was there 
buried. How many hundreds of 


mounds in this country are situa- ) 





ted on the highest hills, surround- 
ed by the most fertile soils?) Tra- 
verse the counties of Licking, 
Franklin, Pickaway and Ross; ex- 
amine the loftiest mounds, and 
compare them with those descri- 
bed as being in , Palestine. 
Through the wide world, such 
places seem to have been prefer- 
red by the men of ancient times 
who erected them. In England, 
Scotland, and Wales, they are 
thus situated. For what we are 
about to quote concerning them 


“nee 
we are indebted to Pennant’s 


Tour.* 

By examining Pemnant’s draw- 
ing and description of the Anti- 
quities of Delvin, otherwise cail- 
ed Inch-Tuthel, on the river Tay, 
the reader will see how much the 
works on the Tay resemble ours 
on the Licking, near Newark 
Pennant, however, imagines these 
to be Roman works, but Boethius, 
the only authority quoted by him, 
says, that Deivin is a work of the 
ancient Picts, and was by them 
called “Tulina.” The reader is 
requested to compare the works 
near Newark, with those of Del- 
vin. 

The camp at Comerie, is also 
described by Pennant.f The 
learned author will have this a 
Roman work also; yet all the 
authorities quoted by him ascribe 
it to the Picts. The camp, as 

*Vol. Ill. pages 66 and 67, 
fourth London edition, and refer 
to Plate VIII. 

tVq. Hl. page 96. 
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Pennant calls it, is on a water of 
Ruchel, situated on a high allu- 
vion, like many of ours in the 
west. The Antiquities of  Ar- 
doch, also, the learned author 
will persist in ascribing to the 
Romais.* These works are on 
a water of Kneck. Without any 
authority whatever, Pennant as- 
cribes them to Agricola.—Their 
walls, ditches gateways, mounds 
of defence before them, and every 
thing about them, resemble our 
works here. ‘The reader is in- 
vited to make the comparison. 
Pennant’s imaginary Pratorium, 
is exactly like the circular works 
around our mounds, when placed 
within walls of earth, ‘“Catter- 
thun,”} two miles from Angus, is 
ascribed by the learned tourist to 
the Caledonions, but such works 
are yery common in Ohio. Such 
have been already described in 
this memoir. 

The same author describes two 
works on the river Loder or Low- 
thee, and one near the river 
Eimet,t exactly like ours in the 
west. The strong resemblance 
between the works in Scotland 
and ours, I think no man will 
deny. 

i shall not trouble myself tovex- 
amine authorities, as to works of 
the same kind in various parts of 
the British isles, because [ might 
fatigue without instructing ‘the 
reader. What has been said al- 
ready, applies to many, very 
many others, throughout England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
They were places of worship, 
burial, and defence, for the Picts, 
so called by the Romans, because 
they painted themselves, like the 





*Ib. p. 102. 

Tib. p. 158. 

tVol. I. page 276, and plate 
19, Nos, l, 2 and Se 
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aborigines of this continent. 

The acquaintance of the Egyp. 
tians with the useful and orna- 
mental arts, was of an earlier 
date than that of the nations a- 
round them. Their pyramids 
and temples, medals and monu- 
ments, show us a comparativel 
civilized people, whilst their 
neighbours were rude barbarians 
—the former were shepherds, 
the latter hunters. In Egypt, a 
lofty pyramid is a place of sepul- 
ture and an altar, whilst a rude 
pile of stones at Gilgal, is raised 
for the purpose of commemora- 
ting a great national event. 

The land ef Ham, seems to 
have been the place where the 
arts were first nursed. A thickly 
crowded population, inhabiting a 
fertile soil, intersected by a large 
river, were placed in the most 
favourable circumstances for ob- 
taining an acquaintance with the 
arts and sciences. The Nile fer- 
tilized their fields, and wafted on 
its waves the bark of the mariner, 
while beneath its unruffled sur- 
face it contained an abundance 
of fishes. It invited to trade, to 
enterprise and wealth. The peo- 
ple flourished and the arts were 
fostered. The same remarks ap- 
ply to the people of the Indus and 
the Ganges—the results were 
similar. ‘The banks of these 
streams were first cultivated. 
When other parts of the world 
were peopled, we have reason to 
believe, that it was done, either 
by fugitives from justice or from 
slavery. Their low origin will 
account for their low vices, and 
their ignorance. Living in coun- 
tries but thinly settled, their im- 
provement in their condition was 
gradual, though steady. 

It is interesting to the philoso< 
pher, to observe the progressive 
improvements made by man id 
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the several useful arts. Without 
letters, in the first rude stages of 
society, the tree is marked with 
a view to indicate what is already 
done, or is intended to be done. 
Though our Indians had lived 
along the Atlantick border for 
ages, yet they had advanced no 
farther in indicating projected 
designs, or in recording past e- 
vents. The abundance of wild 
game, and the paucity of their 
numbers, will satisfactorily ac- 
count for their ignorance in this, 
and almost every other respect. 
Coming here at an early age of 
the world, necessity had not civil- 
ized them. At that period, in 
almost all parts of the globe then 
inhabited, a small mound of earth 
served as a sepulchre and an al- 
tar, whereon the officiating priest 
could be seen by the surrounding 
worshippers. 

For many ages we have reason 
to believe there were none but 
such altars. From Wales, they 
may be traced to Russia, quite 
across that empire, to our conti- 
nent; across it from the mouth of 
the Columbia on the Pacifick o- 
cean, te Black River, on the east 
end of lake Ontario. Thence 
turning in a southwestern direc- 
tion, we find them extending 
quite to the southern parts of 
Mexico and Peru. 

In the Russian empire, mounds 
are numerous, and were seen by 


the learned Adam Clarke, LL. D. 


in his tour from St. Petersburg 


to the Coimea, id the year 1800. 
In his travels in Russia, Tartary, 
and Turkey,* the author, in 
speaking of the country between 
St. Petershurg and Moscow, says, 
“Conical mounds of earth or tu- 
muli occur very frequently. The 





*Vol. I. page 21, second New 
York edition. 
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most remarkable may be seen 
between Yezolbisky and Valdai, 
on both sides of the road, but 
chiefly on the left; and they con- 
tinue to appear from the latter 
place to Jedrova. Professor Pal- 
las has given a representation of 
four of those tumuli in a v'gnette 
at the beginning of his late work. 
They are common all over the 
Russian empire.” Again,* the 
author says, “There are few finer 
prospects than that of Woronetz, 
viewed a few versts from the town 
on the road to Poulovsky. 
Throughout the whole of this 
country are seen dispersed over 
immense plains, mounds of earth, 
covered with a fine turf, the sep- 
ulchres of the ancientworld, com- 
mon to almost every habitable 
country. If there exists any 
thing of former times, which may 
afford monuments of antediluvian 
manners, it is this mode of burial. 
—They seem to mark the pro- 
gress of population in the first 
ages, after the dispersion, risin 
wherever the posterity of N 
came. Whether under the form 
of a mound in Scandinavia and 
Russia, a barrow in England, a 
cairn in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, or those heaps, which the 
modern Greeks and Turks call 
Tepe; lastly, ia the more artificial 
shape of a pyramid in Egypt; 
they had universally the same 
origin. ‘They present the simplest 
and sublimest monuments, which 
any generation could raise over 
the bodies of their progenitors; 
calculated for almost endless du- 
ration, and speaking a language 
more impressive than the most 
studied epitaph upon Parian mar- 
ble. When belield in a distant 
evening's horizon, skirted by ibe 
rays of the setiing sun, and touch- 








*The same Vol. page 15%. 
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ing, as it were, the clouds which 
hung over them, imagination 
pictures the spirits of heroes of 
remoter periods descending to 
irradiate the warriour’s grave. 
Some of them rose in such regu- 
lar forms, with so simple and yet 
so artificial a shape, in a plain, 
otherwise so perfectly level and 
flat, that no doubt whatever could 
be entertained respecting them. 
Others, still more ancient, have 
at last sunk into the earth, and 
left a hollow place, which still 
marks their pristine situation. 
Again, others, by the passage of 
the plough upon their surfaces, 
have been considerably diminish- 
ed.” 


How exactly does this descrip-- 


tion of Clarke’s apply to our 
mounds in the west? Who ever 
described with more accuracy, 
that species of mounds of earth 
in Ohio which were used as ce- 
menteries? Unless we knew to 
the contrary, who of us in Ohio, 
would ever suspect, that Dr. 
Clarke was not describing with 
fidelity, our western mounds? 
In one conjecture, however he is 
mistaken; that is, in supposing 
those to be the most ancient, 
which were but just begun. I 
have seen them in all stages, from 
the time that a circular fosse, 
with a hole in its centre, was 
made, until these mounds were 
‘brought toa perfect point at the 
summit. 

In Scioto county, a few miles 
‘from Portsmouth, is a circular 
fosse, with a hole in the centre 
.of the area which it encloses. 
The owner makes. use of this 
work as a barn yard. 

There is a work of a similar 
form between two walls, belong- 
ing to the works at Newark; and 
Ihave seen several on the Ken- 
hawa river, not far from Point 
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Pleasant, and others, left in the 
same unfinished state, in a great 
number of places. It would seem 
that where a ditch was to enclose 
a tumulus, this ditch was first 
dug, then a hole made in the 
centre, which was covered over 
with wood, earth, stones, or brick, 
then a large funeral pile con- 
structed, and the corpse of some 
distinguished personage placed 
on it and burnt. An examina- 
tion of the works already describ- 
ed. will amply .justify these con- 
jectures. 

I have a brick, now before me, 
over. which lay, when found, 
wood ashes, charcoal, and human 
bones, burnt in a large and hot 
fire. And from what was found 
at Circleville, in the mound al- 
ready described, it would seem 
that females were sometimes 
burnt with the males. I need 
not say, that this custom was de- 
rived from Asia, as it is well 
known to all my readers, that 
that is the only country to look 
to for the origin of such a custom. 
——-The Greeks and Romans prac- 
tised burning their illustrious 
dead. It was practised by sever- 
al other nations, but they all 
derived it from Asia. 

In the same volume of travels,* 
Dr. Clarke says, “Tumuli, so of: 
ten mentioned before, abound in 
all steppes; and, in working the 
cliff for a magazine, or storehouse, 
where one of these tumuli had 
been raised, they found, in the 
sandy soil of which it consisted, 
an arched vault, shaped like an 
oven, constructed of large square 
bricks, and paved in a style of 


| exquisite workmanship with the 


same matcrials.” 

Dr. Clarke informs us, that the 
bones of horses, as well as hu- 
man bones, were found in some 


*Vol. I. page 224, 
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mounds in Russia. 
bears, otters and beavers, are 
found in ours, lying beside the 
bones of human beings; but no 
bones of horses have been found 
to my knowledge. 

Thus we learn from the most 


The teeth of | 


authentick sources, that these 
ancient works existing in Europe, 
Asia, and America, are as similar 
in their construction. & the ar- 
ticles found in them, as it is pos- 
sible for them to be. Let those 
who are constantly seeking for 
some argument, with which to 
overthrow the history of man by 
Moses, consider this fact. Such 
ersons have more than once as- 
serted, that there were different 
stocks or races of men; but this 
similarity of works almost all 
over the world, indicates that all 
men sprung from one common 
origin. I have always consider- 
ed this fact, as strengthening 
the Mosaic account of man, and 
that the scriptures throw a strong 
and steady light on the path of 
the Antiquarian. 

Another quotation from the 
learned, ingenious, and interest- 
ing Clarke, and we have done 
with him. In Tartary, he found 
a place called “Inverness,” situ- 
ated in the turn of a river. He 
inquired the meaning of the word, 
and found that “Inverness,” in 
their language, signiftes “2a a 
turn.” Whoever looks into Pen- 
nant’s ‘Tour, will see a plate, 
representing a town, in the turn 
of ariver in Scotland, called by 
the same name. 

The names of not a few of the 
rivers in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, are the names also of 
rivers in Tartary. Will any ene 
pretend that the inhabitants of 
Britain emigrated to Tartary, 
and carried the names of their 


v 
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The Danes, who descended from 

the Scythians, made settlements 

and conquests on the British isles, 

even since ‘the days of Julius 

Ceesar. 

The Scythians, from whom the 

Tartars are descended in al) 

probability, first peopled the 
British isles. ‘The fact, that our 
works are in all respects like 

those in Britain, and that similar 

works may be found all the way 
from this part of America to Tar- 
tary, furnishes no contemptible 
proof, that the Tartars were the 
authors of ours also. But were 
the ancestors of our North Ame- 
rican Indians the authors of our 
works? Had net such an opin- 
ion been advanced by some great 
and good men in the United 
States, the foundation on which 
it rests is so frail that | certainly 
should not trouble mysclf or my 
readers to refute it. Never hav- 
ing particularly examined any 
of our ancient works, these wri- 
‘ers contend that all of them were 
erected for purposes of defence— 
that the immense number of them 
proves that the ancestors of our 
Indians, having been engaged in 
continual civii wars, their num- 
bers were so thinned and the re- 
mainder of them so scattered, 
that they lost the knowledge of 
those arts which they formerly 
possessed ; and, from the shepherd 
state of society, reverted to that 
of the hunter. 

First, then, as to the immense 
number of military works. The 
are not here. The lines of forte, 
if forts they were, commencing 
near Cattaraugus Creek; those at 
Newark, at Circleville, on Paint 
Creek, one on the Miami, and 
one opposite Portsmouth, have 
have been described. And I by 


no means believe that even ail 
Between 





towns and rivers along with them? these were real forts. 
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the Rocky Mountains and the 
Alleghanies, the northern Lakes 
and the Mexican Gulf, it may be 
possibie, that there were origin- 
ally about twenty forts, to defend 
acountry nearly as large as Eu- 
rope; and these were probably 
two thousand years in building, 
situated too in a thickly settled 
country! By assuming facts, ex- 
isting only in the writer’s im- 
agination, how easily he can 
prove whatever he pleases. 
Thus falls the main pillar on 
which this opinion rested. They 
are not military works. But by 
being engaged in long destructive 
wars, the ancestors of our present 
race of Indians lost the knowledge 
—of what? of constracting military 
works. | should have drawn from 
such premises a conclusion exact- 
ly the reverse of this. I should 
have supposed, that the longer 
ayy people were engaged in war, 
the greater, in the same ratio, 


would be their knowledge of the 


art of war. Placed in such a 
situation, in every other part ol 
the world, man has rapidly im- 
proved inthis art. ‘To such cir- 
cumstances, many inventions and 
improvements owe their origin. 
Was there no Archimedes in the 
west? or, Have not the people 
been slandered? 

As to the number of their wars, 
I can say nothing, because there 
is no history of them; but as to 
ihe number of forts here, [ say 
they are few, and justify no such 
inferences as have been attempt- 
ed to be drawn. 

Have our present race of Indi- 
ans ever buried their dead in 
mounds? Have they constructed 
auch works as are described in 
the preceding pages? Were they 
acquainted with the use of silver, 
or iron. or copper? All these, 
curiously wrought, were found 
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in one mound at Marietta. Pj 
the ancestors of our Indians burr, 
the bodies of distinguished chiefs 
on funerel piles, and then raise a 
lofty tumulus over the urn which 
contained their ashes? Did the 
North American Indians erect 
any thing like the “walled town” 
on Paint Creek? Did they ever 
die such wells as are found at 
Marietta, Portsmouth, and above 
all such as those on Paint Creek? 
Did they manufacture vessels 
from calcareous breccia, equal 
to any made in Italy? Did they 
ever make and worship an idol, 
representing the three principal 
gods of India? If any person can 
answer any one of these questions 
in the affirmative, let him state — 
facts minutely; and let this be 
done, not by a mere traveller, 
whose creduility has been practis- 
ed upon byeither redor whitemen. 
By referring to the works of 
those American writers who have 
affected to believe that all our 
Antiquities belonged to the an- 
cestors of our North American 
fudians, it will be seen, that this 
opinion has been advanced to re- 
tute the representations of some 
Muropeans, that our climate was 
debilitating in its effects upon the 
bodies and minds of the people 
of America, and that nature be- 
litteled every thing here. Ix 
answer to this false theory. Were 
our writers so hardly pressed for 
arguments, that they were oblig- 
ed to resort to another theory 
equally unfounded in tuth? Does 
not their argument prove exactly 
the reverse of what they contend 
for? Well might their opponents 
say to our writers, “It is true 
that all your ancient; works in 
the west, were raised by the an- 
cestors of your [fndians in North 
America. When they came into 





your country they were half eivi- 
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jized, but such were the de- 
bilitating effects of your climate 
upon both their bodies and minds, 
that they degenerated into sava- 
ges in the lowest state of bar- 


barism.” When proofs are 
brought forward that our climate 
or civil wars have produced such 
a deplorable effect, we may then 
believe it. 

The skeletons found in our 
mounds never belonged to a peo- 
ple like our Indians. The latter 
are a tall, rather slender, strait 
limbed people; the former were 
short and thick. They were 
rarely over five feet high, and 
few indeed were six. Their fore- 
heads were low, cheek bones 
rather high; their faces were 
very short and broad; their eyes 
were very large; and, they had 
broad chins. 


7 EEO 


At what Period did these People 
come iato the Territory now 
included in Ohio. 


HAT it was mm anearly age 

of the world, we infer from 
the rude state of many of the arts 
among them. 

In Italy we behold, on every 
side, the vestages of aonce pow- 
erful and polished people. We 
see the remains of roads, on which 
millions have trodden: of aque. 
ducts, which - supplied populous 
cities with water; of amphithea- 
ters, once filled with thousands 
of admiring spectators of public 
exhibitions.—Among the ruins of 
some unhappy town, we find thé 
bust of the hero, the god, which 
the chisel of the artist has polish- 
ed; the canvas which the painter 
has made to glow with almost 
real lifex—There, also, we find 
the parchment on which the poet, 
the biographer, the orator, and 
the historian have writep; con- 
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veying down to us exalicd ideas 
of their learing, their aquaintance | 
with the arts, their genius, their 
eloquence, their wealth, theis 
grandeur, and their glory. 

Where in the extended regions 
of the west, do we find the remaing 
of an “Appian” or ‘Emilian 
Way;” Where do we find the moss 
grown column of the stately palace 
the lofty dome, the solemn tem- 
ple, the ruins of baths, the frag- 
ments of amphitheatres?” Where 
the parchment on which the poet, 
the orator, the biographer or the 
historian has writen, conveying 
down to us the exalted ideas of 
the morrals, the virtues, the pow- 
er, the grandeur, and glory of 
that people, or their acquaintance 
with the arts and sciences? Where 
find we the bust which the statu- 
ary has polished? Where the pain- 
ting of the artist? 

If that people had axes like 
ours, why do we find so many of 
stone. If they had mirrors of 
glass like ours, why are those of 
isinglass If they manufactured 
hemp, flax, cotton and wool, why 
use the bark of trees and birds 
feathers in their dress? If they 
had the art of polishing the prec- 
ious stones which they wore as 
ornaments, Why are so many 
rock crystals, in their natural 
state, found in our mounds? 
Proofs of primitive times are seen 
in their manners and customs; 
in their modes of buriai and wor- 
ship; in their wells, which resem- 
ble those of the patriarchal ages. 
Here the reader has only to re- 
collect the one at Marietta, those 
at Portsmouth, on Paint Creek, 
at Cincinnati, and compare them 
with those described in Genesis. 
Jacob rolled the stone from the 
well’s mouth, Rachel! desccided 
with her pitcher, and brought up 
water for her future husband, 
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and for the flocks of her father. 

Beforé men were acquainted 
with letters, they raised monu- 
ments of unwrought fragments of 
rocks, for the purpose of perpet- 
Uating the memory of events; 
such are here. In the patriarch- 
al ages, men were in the habit of 
burying on high places and in 
mounds; so did this people. 
They buried in caves; so did these. 
Caves have been found, near 
Gallipolis, near Greenupsburg, 
in Kentucky, and in many other 
places-in the hil'y region of Ohio 
and the country adjacent. In 
some of these, skeletons have 
been discovered. 

Their military works are such 
as any people would erect, who 
had just passed from the first to 
the second, from the hunter to 
the pastoral state of society. 
Were they not here as early as 
the days of Abraham and Lot? 
The geology of the country throws 
a faint beam of light upon the 
dark path, in which we are grop- 
ing along with cautious steps. 

The line of forts already mep- 
tioned, on the authority of Gov- 
ernor Clinton, beginning at the 
mouth of Cataraugus Creek, may 
be referred to. ‘These forts, if 


they were, were built upon the | 


brow of the hill, which appears 
to have once been the southern 
shore of lake Erie. Since they 
were built, the waters of the 
Erie have receded. 

These works are from three to 
five miles from the present shore, 
and the surface is  cover- 
ed by a vegetable mould, made 
from the decomposition and de- 
cav of vegetables, six, eight and 
ten inches in depth. Governor 
Clinton, in his Memoir, justly ob- 
serves, that it must have takena 
long time for a forest to grow on 
¢he earth, after it had becn !sid 


bare by the recission of the waters 
of the lake.—The seeds of plants 
must have been carried there b 
the wind and the birds; and, at 
this time, no difference is obsery- 
ed between this and the surround. 
ing woods. 

William Coleman, Esq. of Eu- 
clid, Ohio, a very observing and 
intelligent man, who was one of 
the first settlers on the lake shore, 
has never found any of these 
works north of the northern 
ridge; and recollect but two or 
three between the first and sec- 
ond ridges, and these were small. 
Compare these facts with the fol- 
lowing. 

In Pickaway and Ross coun- 
ties, the vegetable mould cover- 
ing the works of this class, is not 
generally more than four inches 
in thickness; and some of them 
are situated on alluvions so low, 
that their bases are sometimes 
wet by high freshets. There is 
sucha work on the interval, near 
the Scioto at Circleville; there 
are some thus situated in Ross 
county, and numbers on the 
Great Miami. 

Many of these works had gate- 
ways and parallel walls, leading 
down to creeks which oncs wash- 
ed the foot of hills, from whence 
the streams have now receded, 
formed extensive and newer al- 
luvions, and worn down their 
channels, in some instances, ten 
and even fifteen feet. We refer 
the reader to the works on the 
waters of Licking. 

There is a work near Colonel 
Dunlap’s in Ross county, where 
there was a way which led 
to a low piece of ground, that, 
from apperances was once cover- 
ed by the waters ofa pond, which 
appear to have been dried away 
for centuries past. 
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